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Poetry. 


- Omama AND  SELBOTED. 


ita out in Colorado, | 
Keep off the grass, 
“Militia out in Maryland, 
Keep off the grassy) 
< Militia out in Ohio, 
__ Keep off thé grass: 
~ Militia out in Indiana, 
Keep off the PTASB. Ei 
` Militia out-in West Virginia, 
- Keep off the grass, 
- Militia out in Pennsylvania, : 
Resp offthe grass, 
-Militia out in Illinois, 
< Keep off the grass. 
Coal stocks getting low, 
Keep off the grass. 
United States gold reserve low, 
Keep off the grass, 
. Business dead, 
7 ~ Keep off the grass. 
~ Workingmen starving, 
> Keep off the grass. 
- Sugar choking 1 the senate, 
Keep off the grass. 
l  — The Cincinnatian. 
el 
Toll, Toll, Tout, TOLL. 
There is a deep, dumb agony, . 
Sadder than any words; 
Wake, wake, ye, from your lethargy! 
_And let your shrieks be heard-- 
Aye, shriek until the echoing swell 
Shall dim the noontide light— 
Aye, e’en till it doth eclipse 
The darkness of the night— 
Toll, toll the Independence bell 
And-let the requiem swell - 
From shore to shore to tell 
_ That freedom’s reign is o’er-- 
That here, in our America, 

- Policemen act as censors of the press. 
And women here in prison lie _ 
Because they paint in words of fire, 
Their toiling sisters’ deep distress. 

Toll, toll the Independence bell 


_ And Jet the requiem swell. 
: — Wratten in 1886, by L.. Wo 


Henry Vincent’s OKOKON ‘of 
“date June 7th says: 


One thousand Poles are scheduled to- 


start from Chicago to Washington, via 
the Commonweal route, this morning. 
It falls to them to outdo the most sa- 

tirical native in the style of their lead- 
ing banner, which is a simple Ameri- 
can n with this motto in black be- 


. Can anything be more cutting? And 
that, too, when Independence day is 
only three or four weeks distant, What 


a commentary, when even a Pole can’t 
get enough labor to sustain life. 


To Many students?” — E 
|. “Yes, the college i is well patronize.’ D 

l ` “Theological course?” I persisted. E int 

to “Yes; and a ladies’ department also; ¢ or, nif they: ebseie, . 
3 the ladies can take a college - -COUTSC; several are doing sò.” 


-fT could not understand. 
jasked; for I had expected some enthusiasm on what was 


KANSAS, ~ 


TOPEKA, 


Wrecks And Wreckers, : 


oane CORRE o 


OR w m S a COST. e 


ae ` BY MARGARET HOWARD.” 
You have very ‘fine college buildings here,” I. said to 


a my friend Maud Barton, as soon as I could look’ about: me ay 


little, ‘after complying with her request to: corie ‘to her.. 
«Yes, we have,” was her quiet reply.: 


“That is progress; we shall have the ballot yet,” 1 ex- 


i claimed, feeling enthused with the idea. - 


-She turned away but I caught an expression on her face 
“What’s the niatter, Maud?” I 


her iavorite theme when I had seen her last. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing, nonsense! You can’t put me off in that way 
—you,” ho used to talk so much of woman’s having equal 
rights with man, and now, not a word to say of such a step 
in advance as a full college course for woman; surely, 


something i is. wrong. ” 
She smiled. “Do you remember, Margaret, the lines: 


A little learning is a danger ous thing; . 
Drink deep or taste not the Pyerian spring, 
Where shallow dr aughts intoxicate the brain— 


— Linterrupted her with: | 
And drinking largely sobers it again. ` 


“Do you wish me to infer that you have been dvinkinig 80 
deeply of this college spring it has ae sobered—ta- 
ken all enthusiam out of vou?” 


She tumed and looked out of the window: “There| 


comes Prof. Mitchell; he will be here to dinner.” ~- 

“Did you invite him?” 3 

“Yes, I want you to become acquainted, so I began in 
season: Perhaps that is what has made me so absent, Mag. 
I want to keep you here if I can.” 

‘What has keeping me here to do with Prof. Mitchell?” 

“He’s a bachelor,” she said in her old, teasing tone. 

“Oh, you mischief,” I called out, as I went to my room 
to make some change in my dress. 

I knew that Maud was simply trying to tease me so far 
as the professor was concerned; or rather, that she had said 
what, she did asa diversion. There was something lying 
back of it all, and what I determined to find out. 

The dinner passed off pleasantly; the professor was an 
excellent conversationalist, and altogether, the prospect that 
I should have a profitable as wellas.a pleasant visit in Rush- 
ton, was quite encouraging. 

“So you have provided for yourself aael loneliness 
during your husband’s absence, Mrs. Burton,” said the gen- 
tleman, glancing at me. 

“I have provided myself with a foil against -Mother 
Grundy; you know I will not give up my gentlemen friends 
and the old lady is very watchful,” she retorted, laughing. 

“If you count me among your friends Iam certainly 
very much obliged,” he said, “for I should be very: sorry to 
be shut out from your parlors.” 

“And when will you bring Mrs. Mitchell with your” 

“When it pleases her,” he responded in the same vein. 


“You have beautiful college grounds and very fine) 


buildings, Professor,” I remarked by way of changing the 
subject, and Maud had been so reserved when I questioned 
her about the college, T was anxious to find out what it all 
meant. 
“Yes, we have; they are the admiration of all who visit 
the place.” 
= “Handsomely endowed, I preaunie.? ‘in the meantime 
I was furtively watching Mrs, Burton, or Maud, as Ial- 
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per cent last year. 


1894. NO. 2. 
ways s called TA She sat toying with her spoon and did not 


seem. to be noticing. 
“Some two hundred thousand.’ ” 


© “You are very practical, Mrs. Howard: ti he. ai in a aoo 
sort of surprised Way, “but it takes a a great deal to keap up o 
such an institution,” oo ~ 


said Maud in atone that made Us both look. ‘Up, but her’ face : 


al was as quiet as. though her tone had not been unusual. oe 
|. “What do you mean, Mrs. Burton?” he asked after ee 
moment silence. ee E 


“I mean just what I say; is it not go?” me 
—“Certaifily it is, but? — ee 


` “You think my tone conveyed win hidden meang?” ae 


“Tt sounded like it.’ I fear you are getting impractical 
notions into your head,” then turning to me he continued: 
“We had a man here awhile since who claimed, and tried to 
prove that interest for the use of money is ‘wrong, and ever ` 
since then your friend here occasionally drops a remark that 
sounds as though she was becoming affected with the same. 
idea,” 

“I was thinking (eas before he came,” Je o replied in. 
the same quiet tone I had noted from the first. 

“Indeed! sin¢e when?” | 

“I will tell you that another time but, Professor Mitch- : 
ell, will you tell me who earns that twenty thousand dollars?” : 

“Who earns it! why the people who hold the money are 
glad to get it, and they make it pay them, too!” : 

“I do not question but they do, I heard a member of- 
the manufacturing firm here say that they cleared twenty 
~ They hold- on thousand of yout 
money I understand.” 

“Did I not tell you people were glad to get the money, 
and if they can clear twenty per cent they Suely can afford 
to pay us ten.” 

“But you have not answered my question, Professor; 7 
who earns that money? Whose toil produces the results 
that bring it? Not the college trustees, not the men who 
borrow the money; now who does?” 

“I suppose the men employed produce the material | 
which, when sold, brings the money.” 

“In other words, the men to whom that fifty thousand 
dollars gives employment must. ealn—produce over and 
above all the cost of running the establishment—thirty per 
cent more than they receive.” i ; ces 

“Thirty per cent!” 

“Yes, sir; those who borrow that fifty thousand make 
it pay them twenty and you ten. I cannot speak for the 
balance of your endowment fund, but the presumption is 
that the cost to labor is about the same.” 

“The cost to labor!” 

“Yes, or rather, the laborer. I fear, Professor, if the 
cost was all counted—the wrecks all brought in—all the men 
who take to drink because of overwork and poor pay—all the 
children badly born because the mothers were overworked, 
and all for the lack of what their husbands earn but do not . 
get, ‘and all of my sex who are gradually dragged into the | 
depths because of the pressure brought to. bear that you 
may get your twenty thousand and those who handle your 
money what they exact as profit, when these are all brought - 
in, I think you will conclude that it costs more to run such 
an institution than appears on the surface.” 

For a few moments{no one spoke. At last Mr. Mitch- 
ell remarked: ‘‘I did not know, Mrs. Burton, that you could 


be so eloquent.” 


“ And was that all the point you noticed?” she said in a 
tone that brought the blood to his face. 

“No, indeed! the things you name are terrible, and 
could it be shown that they are the legitimate results of in- 
terest taking it would forever condemn it, but I cannot see 
it s0.” 

“I tried not to but was forced to yields l tell you, Pro--. 
fessor, our reforms amount to nothing; the ~vhole system -` 


“Twenty thousand dollars. at ten per cont interest + oe 
handsome: income.” . : 


é “Yes, a great idéal more than appears’ “on the surface,” L A 


. - knowledge of all Truth. 


ery 


yar recind my decision ‘about not 


sending another copy to those who have 


not renewed. Some are. so far away 
they could hardly get around in two 
weeks, and as I feel confident that the 
most, if not all, will renew, so I send to 
ail once more. . 


a i 
“Please subscribe,” is what sam- 
ple copy says to you. 


——— 


: editorial note of the article we have 
‘taken from the Arena columns 
headed, A Present-Day Tragedy: 
In the sketch entitled as above I have 
os given in the briefest possible language 
_ the: facts: ‘relating to one of the: hun- 


- dredsof tragedies caused by the crimin-|* 


al contraction of. currency and vicious 
af class legislation, which have character- 


<> ized the rule of the gamblers of Wall | 


` Street and millionaire combines. When 
reading this tragedy let the reader re- 


`: member that at the time when John 
- Peterson was shot many rich ladies of | 


New York were paying five and ten 
~ dollars to a Frenchman to trim the hair 
of their poodle dogs and perfume the 
little creatures. One wealthy lady in 
New York recently gave an elaborate 
banquet to her pet dog. Such things 
cannot long continue. 

O ORES Sree 
An Experience.” 

MY DEAR MADAM:—Many thanks 
for the “sample copies” of your: brave, 
loyal and earnest paper. I ‘endorse 
your principles” most heartily from an 
inherring love of “justice” that came to 
me of a “heritage” that I shall ever 
honor and love; from a father and 
mother who dared to stand firm in their 
humble spheres in life and tell the 
‘*Soribes,”’ “Pharisees,” Re-“‘publicans” 
and “wicked (Democrats,”) whether in 
church or state, of their- uncleanness 
and general “‘rottenness.”? - 

I have lived here over half a ei 
except three years spent in the defense 
of Washington and in front of Rich- 


mond—1861 to 1864—ever trying very i 


hard to be true, not to man-made laws, 
but reasonably so to the laws of. the 
Great Creative Power of the Universe. 
As far as man isconcerned, the Cre- 
„ative Power begins at his conception in 
his mother’s womb and continues with 
him until his life (soul) dies with his 
body; this mysterious nuclets, ‘‘cell” 
or “spirit” is the “vital flame” of Life, 
‘or Creative Power or Intelligence ( Wis- 
dom and Love principles) that begins 
at man’s conception is, or may be, either 
a “volcano” of Life, or the opposite, 
just in proportion as man uses his own 
inherent, Powers—Reason and. Will, 
= and“ Knows” himself in that fuller and 
$ highest sense. j 
"For many years I haye been - very 


re interested in the subject of So- 
© cial Purity and Celibacy. I attended. 
all the Congresses of the World’s Fair 


-last year, and from an. “independent’”) 
standpoint I studied critically and as‘, 
-impartially as possible, every phase of} 


our social and so-called Religious. na- 
tures. I believe in being “free” and 
“independent” of all schism, creeds or 
-party ties that many times “bind” and 
-hold one away.from a full and free 
Let us seek 
Tr uth whereyer we can findit and then. 


be bold and fearless in its defense, with | 


due respect and consideration for the 
rights of others. ` 
Buel stated, I hold that the ' ‘occult 


| tery: 


mustbechanged, and the magnitude of the work appalls me.” 

“And you look like an inspired prophetess declaring its 
doom, ” he said, trying to laugh off what was becoming too 
serious for comfort. 

Here then was the secret I sougtit; ‘this. was why my 
friend had that far-away look when I questioned her; I must 
talk to her; must study. this question for myself. 

The professor looked at his watch and regretted that 
he could not remain longer. ‘Come again,” she said as she 

went with him, to the door; “now the subject has been 


| proached I want to talk with you- more.” 
“Thanks, I shall certainly avail myself of. the oppor: 


B. O. Flower says in an Arena | tunity.” 


The next morniug we -started out fora walk. 
visiting various other places we turned toward the ceme- 
“I want: you to see where the bodies of my darlings 
lie,”’ she said, leading the way to where a purely white mar- 
ble shaft was surrounded with an iron railing, the enclosure 
of which. was filled with TOSES sand other choice flowers, but 
all white. .- woe 
‘They died within two days of each other ie said, 
as fi read the names— “Mary, aged seven, and Edward, — 
five,” and turned toward her. — 

But heard: ‘of your loss,” I said, “and that they went very 
near ‘together, but do not remember of what a it 
must be very bard for you, Maud. Nee ae 

. “They died of diphtheria, a and I cannot s; say that I mourn 
for them.” 


“Iwas surprised at the gidar sinoatii of her words, 


but replied: 
better off.” 

“Oh, I was not thinking of that, but of ene how 
much more I should have suifered had they lived to fail in 
life’s. struggle—to have been counted among the wrecks; 
come with me.” 

She led the way through the cemetery and across the 
common to another resting place for the dead. 


“It is well you can feel 80; of course they are 


Here there were no costly monuments, no flowers—in| 


short, it was a sort of potter’s field. Coming toa grave at 
the head of which stood asmall, plain white slab upon 
which was simply the name, Helen, she paused. 

I read the name: I once had a friend, a schoolmate by 
that name, but, surely, it could not be her! I had lost track 
of her, and I had an indistinct memory of hearing that she 
was dead, but of the when, where or how I had no idea. 
I looked Maud in the face and something I saw there made 
me fear, I harly knew what. | E 

“It is not--it cannot be”— She interrupt me with: 

“Yes, Margaret, itis Helen Holt; she became one of 
the wrecks. We will go now, and after difner i will tell 
you her story.” - 

_ We walked home in silence. I was Dibr with thought, 
was wondering how it was that Helen’s life had been so 
spoiled. She was in the class below the one Maud and I 
were in, was a bright, active, and good girl, was the life of 
any company she was in, was a good scholar and had every 
prospect of along and happy life; why had it been other- 
wise? Had that college fund anything to do with the result? 

When dinner was over we retired to Maud’s room, and 
to prevent beiug interrupted she gave orders that we were 
to be at home to no one for the rest of the day.. 

“Now, Margaret, I have you all to myself for a time, 
and I will first answer the question in your mind—yes, that 
college fund did have something to do with it; but right 
here I want you to understand— l 

“Iam not blaming the college people nor the ministry. 
Could they see the enormity of the property system under 


which we live as I do, they would recoil with horror—yes, | 


that college fund is connected with Helen’s ruined life, but 


| it would have been the same had they borrowed money else- 


where. It is the taking of interest—usury—that makes the 
mischief.. You knew that Helen was married?” - . 

“Yes, I heard of her marriage, put poe after that; 
did ‘she marry well?” 

“If you mean, did she get a good man, yes, but he was 
not rich. He was very industrious, however, aud very hon- 
est; he had the confidence of all who knew him. I never 
saw a couple more devoted to each other. They had one 
child, a beautiful little girl.” 

“Ts she living,” I asked. 

` “Yes, in Massachusetts completing her education D 

“How is she able to do that?” 

“She has found friends,” and her tone forbade DET 
questioning on that point. 

“Verner Campbell had saved:five hundred dollars; that 
was his fortune when he married Helen. Her parents de- 
cided to move to Portland, Oregon, about this time and 
they objected to the marriage for they did not wish to leave 


After 


her behind for oné reason, and for another, Verner did not 
quite suit their ideas of what they wanted in a son-in-law, 
‘but'she was left to her own choice in the matter. She did 
as you or I would have done, staid with the man. she loved. 
Her father gave her two hundred. dollars when he left, mak- 
ing seven hundred between them. | 

“With this they decided to purchase a small place near 
here, paying twelve hundred dollars for the. same, borrowing 
of the college fund five hundred, for which they gave a mort- - 
gage upon the place, he paying them ten per cent Interest — 
this with the understanding that so long as-the interest was 
paid the principal could stand.” 

“I begin to see,” said I. 

“For six years they paid their fifty. iasa a year, ” she 


continued, “they all the time improving the place. Tho 


seventh year they began to lay by to pay off the debt and» 
clear the mortgage, and betore the year was out there came : ; 
a financial crash; prices fell and there was trouble: every: ; 
where. Verner struggled hard to stem the tide and did - 


| manage to meet the interest, but anxiety : and overwork with = 


a not very strong constitution, were too much for him; and 7 a 


after a two months’ sickness he died” ~ 


“And the place had to be sold?” 


“Yes; if she had died he would have. been left ii man- : 7 
age his own affairs, but a woman. must have some- one to, oe 
“Hook after her, you know.” 


‘Yes, I know—some one to. take a goodly portion: of 
what is left to pay himself for-his. trouble, but the college 
was not to blame for that, Maud.” | ene 

“I know it, Maggie, but the place had to be sold. and - 
the college trustees bid it in for one thousand dollars, a place 
that cost twelve hundred seven years before, and which 
with the improvements that had been put upon it, was well — 
worth two thousand. Of course, after taking out their five. 
hundred, there was less than five hundred for the widow-- 
indeed, when the funeral expenses, the doctor’s bill and the — 
law bills were paid Helen had but two hundred Jeft, and”— - 

“Seven hundred dollars and seven year’s work had 
dwindled to two hundred, while without working to add to 
it, the college five hundred had not only drawn three hun- 
dred and fifty in-cash but had not shrunken at all!” I ex- 
claimed. . 

“Worse than that, Manal Their five hundred by 
putting five hundred with it, secures a piece of property 


worth four times five hundred.” 


“Do they own that farm yet?” 

“Yes, and get two hundred a year in rent. for its use, 
twenty per cent on their investment.” 

. “Abominable,” I exclaimed, rising and walking back 
and forth across the room in my excitement. J 

Maud smiled: ‘They must have money to educate ; 


young men for the ministry,” she said. 


“The ministry be—well, I never wish to see nother if 
that-is what they cust.” 

“Keep cool, Maggie, we are not done yet.” 

I resumed my seat and she continued: “If there was 
one thing that Helen worshipped it was her child”’-. | 

“Made an idol of it and God punished her, I suppose 
the preacher would say,” I interrupted. 

“Don’t, Margaret; I am ashamed of my kind fiat they 
should think of anything so preposterous. A God who 
could be jealous of his creatures. because of their love for 
each other would deserve only contempt.” 

~ “Butit is taught, all the same.” f 

“Yes, I know; church teachings come between husband 
and wife, parent ahd child, brother and sister; I donot won: 
der the world is full of discord.” 

“I never thought of that, Maud, as one of the causes of 
discord, but really itis a logical conclusion; go on, please, 
with Helen’s story. J will try and not interrupt you again.” 

“Well, as I was saying, she was passionately fond of 
her child and determined that at any and all cost she should 
be educated. Her home was gone; she came into town, 
rented a place and boarded students. She worked very hard, 
sometimes washing for her boarders also, keeping no girl, to 
save expense. She often sat up half the night to do this. 
I presume you know, Margaret, that in institutions of learn- 
ing like this, hoard, washing and everything of the kind i is 
put at the lowest figure, the motive being to make the course 
as cheap as possible for poor students.” 

“Yes, theological students are generally poor, l believe. 4 

“Mostly; rich men’s sons seldom choose that calling; 
but what made it easier for them made it harder for Helen, 
and at best she could but very Ittle more than meet expenses. 
Such struggles soon tire our soul and body, and under such 
conditions one often does what they otherwise would not 
think of doing. She married again and not wisely.” — 

“Oh, how could she! she could not have loyed him, 


ae longer. ” 


a n “She was tired out—was not herself and he must have 
“obtained a psychological power over her; still, all are not 
like. you, Maggie, utter unbelievers in a second love. He 


was all kindness to her in all that could: be seen, but his de- 


mands upon her as a wife were more than she could endure 


~~ and when she refused his marital rights he struck her, this 


only six weeks after marriage.” 


“The brute! I wouldn’t have staid with him an hour 

"7 “She did not; she took her child and came tome. ‘I 
cannot endure it,’ she said, ‘I shall die and mgn Lola will 
haye no one to care for her,’ ” 

“And the law makes no tags against marital mur- 
“der?” I asked, or rather, asserted. aa, 
None whatever, . Maggie. Of course she was con- 
ge demned. ‘She was breaking her sacred marriage vows.’ ” 


E ofi thedamned! Oh, Maud, I can conceive of nothing worse,” 
‘and again I I walked the floor in my. excitement. ? 


Maud. looked at me with a half. quizical smile:. “onr eee 


os 


‘first: two words sound profane,” she said: , 
= “Let them. sound s0, then. I wish I could profane al 
: such sacredness.” 


~*~" “1 do not wonder that. you feel, ‘Margnet; I want you 
ee to ‘feel and deeply, but you must learn self-control if you | 
ma would accomplish: anything toward reforming such con“ 


a ditions. When you allow yourself to become excited you 


only scatter your forces.” 


_.. “have been told so before, but you make me feel, see 
that it is ‘true, and from henceforth I will master myself,” 


i : I Teplied, and reader, allow 1 me to reiterate the truth of what 


a my friend said. 

She continued: “I think what Helen had suffered part- 
-ly unhinged her reason. Indeed, a friend of mine, a phy- 
‘sician, tells me that abuse of the sex-functions often: a 
duces that effect. The church cut her off from its fello 
ship because she would no» live with her husband, and‘She 
was about as helpless as a woman could well be, while the 


_ one all-absorbing topic of her mind was how she Coul edu- 


cate Lola. * 
| “She said to me one day while talking of her life with 

her--I will not call him husband—‘It is worse than prosti- 
= tution. I know there are men who would be glad to sup- 
port me and who would not murder me either,’ and after a 
~ moment she continued, ‘Tm an outcast now, and it couldn't 

| be much worse.’ 
“There was a wild look in her eye that alarmed me and 

I said soothingly: Never mind, you can have a home with 


me. Soon atter that she left me, and in a lew “ays Ire- 
ceived a note from her which read: ‘I’m lost, Maud; do 
not try to seek me; it will be useless; but Lola will ‘be. edu- 
cated. Ihave put her where she will have good advantages, 
and she will never know at what cost to her. wretched 
- mother.’ 
“For a year or so I saw her occasionally, and always 
- well dressed; but then she began to go down and the end 
was reached about a year since, She sent for me atthe last, 
‘told me where Lola was and committed her to my charge. 
I have adopted her.” 
| “I little thought that Helen Holt could. ever come to 
such an end,” I said, as soon as I could speak for tears. 
- “Do you wonder then, thatI do not mourn for my chil- 
_ dren, Margaret? Had Mary lived she might have met sim- 
-ilar fate; no more unlikely than that Helen should as things |, 


“were when we knew her.” 


“But your boy, Maud; society could “not have cursed 
him in that way.” 

“True, but there are various kinds of wrecks; I will tell 
you of one or two more, but will sum it up in as few words 
as possible. There is a gentleman living down the river 
about a mile who manufactures machinery of various kinds. 
He holds twenty thonsand of the college fund and employs 
ahout fifty men. He is very good to them and they are at- 
tached to him;:some of them have been with him a dozen 

ears. 
: -When the crash came that ruined Verner Campbell, or 
just before, as he saw what was coming, this man called his 
men together and stated the case to them. ‘Now, gentle- 
men,’ said. he, ‘you must pull with me or I must go down. 
If I am forced to stop, that $20,000 must be paid, and at the 
ruinous rates at which things will be sold, I shall be broken 
- up beyond the possibility of starting again and you will have 

to seek employment elsewhere. 

“I have looked the ground all over; my family will re- 
trench to the utmost, and if you will consert to twenty per 
cent reduction on your wages, I feel quite sure I can go 
thro’; whatsay you?’ After afew momenty tho’t the unani- 
mous response was: ‘We’ll do it.’ Ye weathered the storm” 

“Without any wrecks?” I asked. 

"That is the point, Margaret. The men were heart and 
soul with.their employer; they worked like heroes, and at 
least three now fill drunkard’s graves, the habit induced 
during that struggle; they worked beyond their strength 

` and stimulated to keep up.” 

“Oh, Maud, are you certain of this?” 

“AS ‘certain as Iam of anything. Their poor wives tell 
me they never drank before. The overwork and the stimu- 
lant so weakened them that when the strain was over they 
could not throw off the habit.” 


- “This is. terrible,” I moaned, dropping my head in my 


‘hands. . There was a quiet power in the way she told all 


this which made me see it all, feel it, till J actually writhed. 

“Yes, it. is terrible, but this is not all; I have taken 
pains to study the children born during that year of strug- 
gle,and averaged with those born in more prosperous years, 
they are inferior both physically and mentally. So much 
to secure without depreciation to college interests, twenty 
thousand dollars; what of two hundred thousand?” 

“And it is at such cost that ministers are educated; I 


| shall always shudder when I see one, after this. . Is Mr. 


Mitchell one as well as a Professor?” I asked. 

“He ought to be; he is Professor of Theology.” 

“And yet he visits you!” 

“It is diamond cut diamond, Margaret. . He has a high 
estimate òf my ability, and would win me for the church. 
It would be an acquisition you know, and I, on the contrary, 
am watching for some avenue to his brain: at heart he is a 
good man, and Margaret, there 1s one thing I wish -to im- 


‘| press upon your mind. If Í fail-in that the lesson is lost.’’ 
‘Sacred hell!. such submission must be like the tortures 


“And what is it Maud, that is so very important?” 
“That usury is a Sure even when applied to perenne 
men for he maea tare lee | 
“AN ‘EXTRACT.’ ee 


$ — .. “What kind of influences do woman’s} 
laule send along the line of her nerves to the 


coming one? Garrets, cellars, bare walls, coarse food 


and clothing are not very likely to furnish the elements 


for a high order of offspring.” 
~ She paused and looked at me ina way ‘which 


made me feel that she desired some expression from 


me as to where'the trouble lay. 

“Tt seems to me,” I said in reply, “‘that this evil, 
like the other, is rooted iù our false system of proper- 
|ty relations. Those whose toil produces the wealth of 
the world do not get their share.” : 

“Then what is to be done?” 

‘The system itself must be changed; eoi is no 
other way,” 

At this point Sélferdo said: “There: certainly can 
be some method: of adjusting things without making 
such a change as your remar rks seem to indicate.” 

‘‘Pleasefind such a method and show its feasibili- 
ty and we shall only be too glad to adopt it,” replied 


‘Lovella. 


“Would not a plentiful supply of legal tender cur- 
rency make business brisk, wages good and furnish 
à | employment for :nany hands that are now idle? This 
would apply to woman as well'as man, as women now 
do almost everything that men do, and that certainly 
would give them a chance to avoid prostitution if they 
so chose, and would greatly relieve the other condi- 
tions of which you speak.” 

Lovella was silent for so long a ae that Selfere- 
do seemed to imagine she could find no objection to], 
what he had suggested, but just as he was about to re- 
inforée his views with additional arguments she said: 

‘Those who now possess the. wealth would find a 
way to divert the surplus increase to themselves, and 
the wage laborer would still be tributary—would still 
be a wage slave, and slaves, as such, can never þe- 
come cultured, refined, or morally elevated.” 

“But why, madam, would the increase necessarily 
go to the already rich?” 

' «Upon the same principle that additional blood 
in an already congested human body would surely 
rush to the congested part. Our economic body is 
congested, the first thing to do is to restore the equi- 
librium. 
portrayed before us were the only ones rooted in eco- 
nomic congestion, there might be some faint hope of 
an adjustment, but there are others to be considered. 
We will now look upon another scene in which it is 
woman that is still the sufferer,” 

As she said this I looked a little to the left of 
where I was standing, and I saw an immense multi- 
tude of women of all ages. As they ‘marched slowly 
by I noted|that each one plied a needle,. a sewing ma- 
chine or both, and what was more strange, euch one 
carried with her an exact reflection of her surround- 
ings. Near some were fireless rooms and hungry, 
crying children. Now and then these would snatch a 


crust of bread or some broken meat or cold, perhaps 


raw potatoes and divide among the crying ones, re- 
serving the smallest portion for | themselves, and then 
work with renewed speed to make up for lost time. 
Then again these would wrap the children in the 
poor apology for bed clothes and hurry out to get the 
poor pittance for their toil with which to buy a little 
coal and a little food, being careful always, if possible, 
to save something towards the rent. Qn, on they 
went till the line stretched far beyond my range of 
vision, and still they came, a hungry, gaunt, sorrow- 


Continued on sixth page. 


If the two kindred evils which have been: 


{with good success. 


forces of sex” can be conserved; that, ` 
by the use of our Reason and Will 
powers, it is possible to so “overcome” 
our sensual or lower natures, to that ex- 
tent that we can enjoy the sweet and. 
softening psychic influences from our — 
associations with pure womanhood and 
not lose from our bodies the “vital” 
reproductive fluid,—the male principle - 
of life. This vital principle may and - 
should be kept and stored in a recepta- 
cle that is given every man to. keep it 
in, within the body, to be. re-absorbed | 
into the system and to furnish a high- 
grade nutriment for the brain and other 
tissues of the body. This round of pro- 
duction of ‘sex forces,” storage and re- 
absorption may go on continually and 


_. if the. man is uot a senseless:foolor == 4. 
` | very foolish, he need not become insane i 
nor impotent, ” either. - p A 
I speäk from nearly seven years of. 5 
experience in this line of “overcoming”: > > 
and can satisfy or offer proof to the = > 
noblest, or tempting woman that walks ` As 
the earth, of my “powers” in this. di- 


rection. I would not exchange? the ` 


l “eestatic” joys-of: my life. as it now is ioe , 
for all the gold of England or the riches - 


of “money kings.” The illicit happi- 

ness (?) of the “bridal chamber” or of 

the ‘harem, or of the. feast can have no 

comparison wich the pure, peaceful and 

joyous happiness of a life or soul that 

has “overcome” so that Reason and. 
Will holds command over all the forces 

of the body. 


I agree with Paul, that it is better 


not to marry, but that it. is better to. 
marry than to ‘‘burn,” but more than 
all it is better not to “burn” and lust—not 
to let our thoughts go out in lascivious 
lines, and if there is awil there is a 
way to stop this “burning” of hell with- 
inus. I shall subscribe for your paper 
and also want your Perfect Mother- 
hood and other books soon, -must wait 
for some money. 
Yours fr alei nally: 
os ~ A. B. LANDON. 
Wheaton, Il., June 11, 1894. 


This is a good number to send to 
honest ministers wno would do good if 
they knew how.. Will send in packages 
of ten or mere for distribution, at a 
cent each, 


“Please subscribe,” is what sam- 
ple copy says to you. 


o Dr.’s E. B. and. N. Grane 
have changed their residence from _ 
Hill street to 1231; Monroe street, 
have left the suburbs for the city 
proper, having decided to, make To- 
peka their permanent residence, I 
truly believe that but for their skill 
I should not now be publishing F. 
P. They treat patients at a distance: 
Try them, 
friends, their terms are not high and 
they are true workers for the gene 
of humanity. Lots 

P. S. Their stomach powders are 
invaluable. Enough for one month - 
for $1.00. 


THE KITCHEN CAB-, 
INET, _ 
or COOK'S DELIGHT. 


This convenient and useful ar ticle, recent- 
ly patented, we would like to get agents to 
dispose of terr itory by counties, or by states, 
the states of Oklahoma, Arkansas and ‘Tex- 
as, I have seen it in use andconsider It the 
most convenient and useful combinations of 
the kind, the flour and meal chests being in 
the top, with table to fold up or let down at 
pleasure, and seives at the bottom of the 
meal and flour chests so that when s.fted 
the contents of each fall into adish if so de- 
sired, er directly upon the table. ‘Then the - 
shelves and place for all that is needed in 
or about such cooking makes it very desira- 
ble tohave. ` L.W. 


2 weälth 


< Foundation Principles. 
= ‘ISSUED SEMI:MONTHLY 


“FROM TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Lois | WAISBROOKER, EDITOR. 
TERMS, 50-Cents for 12 No’s. 


We Hold It As A 
Foundation Principle 


. that all pain coming from the use of natural 
elongs to the party through whose 

labor ‘it is secured, and not ‘to.some other 
claimant—that no.man.nor set of men has |. 
the moral right'to hold land not in. actual 


"> ase from those who need it, and that. rent | 


taken for the use of such land is robbery, 
and ilegfil when aud by aay of 
natural Justice, 


PLEASE. RENEW? 


: - es Files of volume IV. F, P, 
- continuing the story, ‘“The Where- 
fore Investigating Company,” can 
_ be furnished for 50 cents each, or 
| three to one address for $1. | 
l ea An those who received the 
3 paper last year will receive this 
number-———but——unless they re- 
new, or give satisfactory reasons 
for delaying there will be no more 
sent. (as There are some who 
have had. the paper the past year, 
promising to pay but have not done 
so nor given a reason for not doing. 
What is due would be acceptable, 


THREE NAMES: One old subscri- 
ber and two new ones, or all new 
and $1 secures the paper to the 
three. By old subscribers I mean 
those who have had the paper the 
past year, whether paid for by them- 
selves or others. Remember—one 
old subscriber only, included in the 
offer, and if cach and all of the 
present subscribers should secure 
two new names and the $1, thus 
getting their own free for their la- 
bor in getting the new ones, I shall 
be glad. 


-THE MASTER'S SERVICE. 


“Tet us rather, tenfold rather, 
Scrubbing floors on weary knees, 
Eat the bread of healthful labor, 
Than of health destroying ease. 

Oh, to do the Masters service. - 
Strong and brave with willing heart, 
Thinking not of self or pleasure, 
Friends, this is the worthy part.” 


I take the above from one of our radi- 
cal journals. It seems as if slavery 
` was so deeply stamped upon some souls 

that if they cannot have a veritable 
master here in the flesh they locate one 


in the unseen world and love and serve | 


him, satisfied to scrub floors, or to do 
any kind of drudgery if the ‘‘love of 
God” fill their hearts. Love is a beau- 


= tiful thing, and there is a satisfaction 


in loying and doing for the loved one, 
but it seems to me they love not wise- 
_ ly who love one whe is said to own the 
heavens and the earth, if he can fur- 

nish no better protection to those who 
-look to him in love than the cruelty of 
serfdom to the despisers of justice. 
Are those who are content to scrub 
floors on weary Fnees fit to, be the 
mothers of freemen and women, and 
if “The Master” knows of the deteri- 
orating influence of such conditions 
upon motherhood, why does he permit 
such conditions? 

Don’t forget to secure the two 
new subscribers and thus make 50 
ets.—that is, get your own paper 
by so doing. 


WRECKS AND guia 
Or What Ministers Cost, 


I have selected the story with the above title for 
this: issue of F. P., not from any disrespect to minis- 
ters as men, do not single them out for blame, but to 

show that the Great Wrecker—interest can put in its 


| evil work as effectually m handling college endowment 


finds, as if used any where else. 
Our eastern Humanitarians have organized $ à 80- 
ciety which they call: “National Union for Practical 


Progress,” their. object’ being to umte progressive 


minds everywhere against prevalent evils. 

‘Good men and women are in this, work, and they 
are in earnest, but ave they using such methods as 
will do’ the work desired. -A sort of program ‘cam- 


"| paignisoutlined in Zhe Arena ot May: 04, igh reads. 


as follows: 
METHODS. ; 


, 1, A he Prie —The adoption ofa systematic plan of campaign, 


| ontlined by the executive committee: of the “National Union for 
Practical Progress for use in the cities which vrganize. unions of 
theirown. The topics and: dates until J une 10th, 1894, are as fol- 
lows:. Until March 11, the: “Sweating System; from March 11 to 
April 8, Tenement House Retorm; from April 8 to May 13, How. 
best to treat the Saloon Evil; from. May 13 to June 10, Child Labor. 


2. Helpers and Speakers.—Lhe enrolment of a body of men and : 
women able and willing to arouse the interest and secure the cooper- | 


ation of the specific organizations, religious, reform and other, of 
which they may be members; to address church „congr egations and 
other bodies upon the subject of the movement itself, or upon the 
special topic for the month} to circulate- -petitions and literature, 
raise funds and cn-operate generally with the secretary in for ward- 
ing the. work of the union. 

3. The Pulpit.—The enlisting of the clergy; the opening of some 
one church each Sunday night for the consideration by Union speak- 
ers of the special subject on the national program for that time, 
and a general service held by all the churches on the second Sun- 
day night of each month, at which it is hoped each pastor will speak 
on the special subject which has been under consideration during 
the preceding month. l 

4, The Travelling Congregation. — The organization of a body of 
men and women, chiefly from the ranks of the unchurched, who 
will pledge themselves to attend as regularly as practicable the 
special Sunday evening services held for the consideration of the 
Oniontopic. Thusit ishoped to do something, both toward “reach- 
ing the masses” and firing them with the missionary spirit, and at 
the same time toward encouraging the pulpit to consider practical 
questions. 

5. The Social Heononidcs Class.—The continaation and enlarge- 
ment of the now flourishing class at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Thursday evenings at 7:30, organized for the study of eco- 
nomic questions. To seek to solve social problems, while ignorant 
of economic science, is as vain as to essay navigation or astronomy 
while untutored in mathematics. 


6, The Press.—The publication in the city press of reports ofthe 


social economics lectures, the church services at which the Union 
topics are considered, and especially of the general service on the 
second Sunday night of each month. 


In looking over this program, the first to be 


| considered are the evils chosen by' the Union for dis- 


cussion and attack during the months named. To- 
wit: The Sweating System, Tenement House Reform, 
The Saloon Evil, and Child Labor. Four enormous 
evils which are the. natural, the inevitable result of 
our economic system, and the question arises: Will 
preaching against results be ot any use so long as the 
causes remain intact? That the clergy are being, 
arouséd, and that the press reiterates their words is 
evident from the following by the editor, Mr. Flower, 
in the same number of the Arena: 


On the second Sunday in March the sweating system was wide- 
ly discussed, In the city, of Baltimore alone, as I am informed by 


the president of the Arena Auxiliary Club, about twenty-four clergy“ 


men preached on the evil ~ On the following day the daily papers. 
gave several columns to this subject, publishing extended abstracts 
of some of the important discourses, ‘Thus in this one city the 
evil of thesweating system was brought, not only before the atten- 
tion of the regular attendants of these various churches, but the 
daily press gave tongue to thoughtful protests in such a way as to 
arrest the attention of tens of thousands of persons who otherwise 
would have remained ignorant of or indifferent to this great evil. 

In the city of Philadelphia the daily papers published notices 
of the crusade which the Union for Practical Progress is carrying 
on, and abstracts from discourses by eminent divines on this sub- 
ject, measuring over seven feet of closely printed reading matter. 
It is safe to say that tiie attention of hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons was thus called to the evils of the sweating system. In other 
cities the same subject was discussed by many prominent clergy- 
men, and more or less extended reports were given. In the city of 
Washington the Daily Times published between two and three 
columns on this subject. Ifthe Union had accomplished nothing 
more than this it would haye more than justified its organization, 
as thought seed in this way has been sown in thousands of hearts, 
Which will not die, . 


I can but wonder if those ministers while portray- 


ing and condemning the sweating system, made any 
allusion to the causes which produce it. Let us sup- 


A 


-| animals and sells the’ meat, . : A 

“Villain!” “Take care; if a. man ‘makes himself at 
physically black and bluein defense of his wife and. 
children you count him brave, but if he makes himself ` 


pose a cage—one in which the same 0 principle is in- 
volved as in that which produces the sweating system, 


{but the movements tending. to.the result bemg less 


complex--that is, the result being reached by a 


straighter road, it will be the more easily understood.: 
"We will suppose that a man in the-city of Bos- 


ton, whose business is suppiying meat for the market, 
orders a car load of cattle from the country. Now it 


so happens that about this time a farmer notices indi- 
It has not bro- | 


cations of disease among his cattle. 
ken out yet, but he knows the signs. He immediate- 


ly disposes of those most likely to become affected, 


and takes such other steps as he can to prevent loss. | 


Those diseased cattle are among the car load our _ 
Boston man buys. When they reach him they rein. 
T very bad condition. By the time they arein his 
yard he sees that two or more must be killed immedi-- 
He kills those gi 


ately or they will die of themselves. 


morally black.and blue to prevent their beiñe ‘made 


homeless, then he is execrated. What do you know | o 


of the pressure brought to bear upon him? = 


The time to foreclose is nëar. 


whom he has paid the larger part of the principal, and 


as much more in interest, will get at a forced sale, 
aud for almost nothing, that which has cost him 80 


much time and money. 


He will not:be defeated! thus. He cannot lose 


his home! . “AJl that a man hath will he give for his- : 
life.” His family are a part of his life—that sweet 
daughter just budding into womanhood—can he see 


her t go forth into the tidal waves of the struggle for 

bread, to fall, perhaps, into the snares that will bring 

her to the street! No, no, he will risk his soul first! 
He does the deed of wrong; he risks other lives 


to save those that are his. Hetakes the money, clears 


the mortgage, becomes free from that inaividual in- 


terest taker, hides himself from himself and goeshome __ 
to his wife and children, trying, in their joy, to sun =... 
himself out of the blackness of the moral pitch which cs 
covers him like a garment. Oh, pity him, that vie = 


tim of the great Wrecker, interest. 

But what of the farmer who sold him the cattle, 
do you ask# That same great Wrecker has a hold on 
him also, and he must struggle with all his might to 
keep , from going under. The principle involved in 
this supposition is the grinding force that gives us the 


sweating system—that gives us rat-riddled tenement 


houses reeking with .filth—that stands back of. the sa- 
loon—that drags children to toil till they are ground 
into interest money. 


Interest—the right to pay and receive it is the 


Jever of steel, and our property laws keep turning the 
screw till the slums become the pressed out residue. 

Again, an illustration, and this time not a sup- 
position but a. hard fact from real life. 


The wife of a business man who had no money 


went into business on her own account. How did she 


do it? She borrowed fifteen thousand dollars at 8 per- 
cent interest, bought a lot and put up a good building — 


on it, two stores underneath, with stairway hetween 


leading to the upper ftoors; and mortgaged the whole — 
as sectirity for the money. The first year her inter- — 


est, taxes, insurance and other items of expense were 


about two thousand dollars, and her income from rent _ 
over three thousand. She bought herself a rich silk 
dress and paid one thousand of her indebtedness. Of 
course her interest the next year was eighty dollars ~ 


less; but allowing that and the lessening interest in 
each succeeding year for losses in the rent roll and for 
personal use, in fifteen years those who have occupied 
that building have paid for it, paid principal, interest, 
taxes, insurance, repairs, everything, yet it belongs 
to her, and not to'them. You ‘can now see why iti 18 


_| that money draws interest. 


True, in this case, there was no direct control of 


more than her share of the land by this particular wom- -` 


an. Some one else controlled the land and she indi- 
rectly controlled the labor-—forced it to pay her trib- 
ute; this, while those who did hold the land sold it for 
exorbitant prices as the city enlarged its limits. Yes, 
in fifteen years that woman not only had the proper ty 
clear, but from the growth of the city and its fine lo- 
cation, it had doubled in value. 
Of course. rents are higher also, and the child of 


- He has a home nearly paid for: Itis. mortgaged. AE 

< Hehas made this ven- =. 
ture with the hope of paying’ up the balance: Ifhe > 
loses those animals his home must go. The man to- 


ee OATU Y UE TE NARYA SETATA aga 
Sp E Ret PA EAA a eey g 


their garments; and over their heads the words: 


ARR Ti e SEIR NI S Wan a NAY S A 
paa 


-a former husband for whom she has been scheming all 
_ these years, has quite an ‘income; but how many other 
children kave had, and are having less of the comforts 
of life, and how many have had their lives.cut short 
` beéause of such want, can never be known. If we 
could paint usury:and land monopoly as we see them, 
~~ the world should look upon immense ‘‘Siamese twins” 
clothed in blood red robes, blood trickling from every 
hair, from the finger’s ends and from every Fale of 
| : “The 
_ most subtle of all devils.” 
_ Yes, most subtle! We have no idea that any one 


a -of those who occupied that woman’s rooms all those |. 


~.-years.once- dreamed that they were paying interest. 

_ Had they been asked they would haye said no, we pay 

-*-no-interest, while that woman, had you asked her for 

-a dollar for any purpose would have told you it- was 

~ Impossible for her to do anything for you, as she was 

--go:burdened with interest. And she really thinks she 
~paid:it.-.Oh, the subtlety! 6 o0 5 ea 


~~ But what will if avail to preach against the sweat: | 


2 ‘ing system while we have such property laws; while 
~» tact-and interest can combine to prodigy such subtle, 


. grinding results?’ Preach to the winds and denounce 
the whirlwinds with the expectation of changing 
them into i ik gn ae eae, 


the soft summer zephyr, ee 
. but do not hope to preach sweating systems out of.ex- 

-- istence and leave interest untouched. — eee 
- There have been lessons enough if the people would 
onlyfheed them. Why they do not heed can not be 
- shown now, for it would take us away from our main 
point, but that arbitrary measures enacted in oppu- 
sition to the inevitable results of an accepted business 
system cannot be enforced, has more than once been 

demonstrated. ee oa g 
 Roscher, the learned historian of the economics, 
tells us that at one time in France, the Catholic clergy 
exhorted so earnestly against usury that the civil au- 
_ thorities passed a law against the taking of usury, 
_ making it punishable with death upon the testimony 
ot two witnesses under oath; yet, with the power of 
both church and state behind it and the death penalty 
attached, the law proved perfectly powerless. It was 
not only enforced, but as highyas 75 por cent was tak- 
en in open market, in the face of the law and in spite 
of the thunders of the clergy; and why? Because the 
| bon of the people were greater than the terrors of 
the Jaw. | | 


There was no money: or not enough to do business: 


with—and the most of what there was had been hoard- 
ed by a company of Jews and those who offered the 
most for it got it. The peopie were in debt and must 
have money; it was the only alternative between them 
and quick ruin and starvation, so they paid these rates 
and charged it up in their goods; and they not only 
refused to testify against the usurer, but actually 
went to the magistrates, and on their bended knees, 
plead for the life of those who were condemned or in 
‘danger of being so, lest by the death of the usurer 
swift ruin should come to themselyes. 6 . > 
Now mark the point.and weigh it well. So long 
as the right was accorded to those Jews to monopo- 
lize the money of the country, so long they could not 
only defy the law, but they could compel the people 
themselves to become their allies. To ensure the en- 
forcement of any law, the power behind it must be 
greater than that which opposes it. In, this case the 
needs of the people combined with the avarice of the 
Jew, proved the greater power. oF 
_ . Had those French priests possessed knowledg 
proportionate to their zeal, what a wonderful refor- 
mation they could have wrought. There would have 
heen no occasion for them to denounce usury for they 
could have put it down without so doing. Suppose 


they had understood the principles of finance, of bus-|. 


iness relations, and instead of doing as they did, had 
induced the government to issue legal tender notes 
to loan to the people at, say 3 per cent annual tax, to 
be used in the place of as much remitted tax on some- 
` thing else, what would have been the result? 

Usury would havedied a natural death, while the 
price of bread and other necessities would have gone 
down till the eyes of the poor would have grown 
bright with gladness. But as those priests had not 
the requisite knowledge, and as they looked upon the 
king and the aristocracy as appointed by God, and as 
those privileged classes would have opposed any in- 
fringement of standard methods which even seemed to 
militate against property rights, of course the usutious 
rates went on; the shylock Jew continued to tob the 


. & 
| have been destroyed 
which produced usury, the work wou'd have been 
done without further trouble. And so of your ‘‘sweat- 
ing system,” and al? other evils; find and destroy the 
causes whith’ produce them and your efforts will be 
crowned with success, and until this is doneno amount 
of statute law nor even the supposed commands of a. 
Deity willbe of any particular use. hie ne 
Those who havenot looked deeper will talk of the 


people in spite of law or priest. 
But, could the conditions 


‘selfishness of human nature. Well, as things now are, 


why should not human nature be selfish. - | 
Did you ever see an operator experiment upon. 


upon one organ and the man will begin to pray; an- 
other, and he swears; yet another, and he is ready to 


‘give away the clothes off his back he féels'so generous. 


Touch both acquisitiveness and secretiveness, and he 
will steal whatever. he tan lay his hands on, but as 
slyly as a cat works to catch a mouse. Touch com- 


bativeness in connection with acquisitiveness and he be- 


comes the bold bišgand, will knock you down and take 
what he wants. Just as his brain organs are acted up- 
on to give one or another. the predominence, so will he 
manifest himself inacts. = se | 


are brought to bear upon men and women everywhere? 
Does our competitive system throw its force upon the 
unselfish or upon the selfish organs of the brain? Up- 
on the selfish organs most assuredly, for just so long as 
the necessities or the luxuries of life are so held that we 
must struggle to keep some onè else from taking them 
from us, just so long must (as a rule) the self-preserving 
—the selfish organs of the brain be called into action, 


Tand they will—must rule the moral faculties in a great- 


er or less degree. . T 

Change the motive powers of society so that they 
will stimulate the’ moral instead of the selfish organs 
of the brain,*then sweating systems, child labor, sa- 
loons, ete., will disappear like dew before the sun. 
<- Such sermons, -such a union of the progressive 
moral forces as spoken of, directed simply against the 
evils named, and others of like character, will prove 
utterly inefficient. But, if our Humanity lovers do 
not stop there; if they purpose to show up said evils, 
and then: with all the attendant horrors fresh in the 
minds of the people, it is further purposed to follow 
up such effort by directing attention to causes with 
the determinate purpose of removing said causes— 
then—then there is hope. 7 | 

Number 5 on the program of methods induces 
me to believe that such is the intent. If Prof. Will 
shows up the natural working of our economic sys- 
tem instead of the system of economics‘tanght in the 
schools, then indeed we may look for practical results 
—intime. p wed 7 
Mr. Flower, The Avena’s able editor, is a leading 
spirit in this movement, and the following, quoted 
from his Emergency Measures, in May Avena, indi- 


cates that he is looking beneath the surface. Let us: 


thank all such men and take courage. He says: . 


[8] I know that only radical economic changes, found- 
ed on justice and which comprehend the abolition of all 
class privileges and special legislation, will satisfy the 
awakened intelligence of the bone, sinew and brawn of 
civilization. That such changes are bound to come I doubt 
not, but I desire to see them brought about peaceably, and 
Lalso believe that the government which is indifferent to 
the great basic truth that the welfare of one should be the 
concern’ of all, will suffer for its brutal inhumanity. We 


‘are ‘passing through a crisis of great significance in our 


history—a crisis which demands the wisdom of true states- 
manship and the love of broad philanthropy. [4] 


A PRESENT-DAY TRAGEDY. 
~ . BY B.O FLOWER, in Arena. 


On the night of the 28th of March, 1894, in a little mor- 
gage-darkened cottage on Olive Street, in the city of Carth- 
ago, Mo., a strong man looked for the last time into the 
hungry eyes of a devoted wife and four little children. This 
man’s name was John Peterson. He belonged to the patient, 
proud-spirited, taciturn and long-enduring Scandinavian 
race. He preferred to suffer alone in silence rather than 
beg. For twelve years he had lived in the town of Carthage, 
and the reputation which he had made during this long 
period was that of a strictly honest, honorable, steady, in- 
dustrious laborer. His eharacter was unblemished, and, 
being a skillful carpenter, until last year he had found little 
difficulty in securing employment, With the panic, how- 
ever, came a cessation of stead work, and during the au- 


the’ brain of a very sensitive person by magnetizing: 
first one organ and then another? Center the force} 


© IRRIGATED FRUIT LANDS. 
Did you ever see the fruit in the-Idaho 
Exhibit at the World’s Fair? Nothing finer, 
first premiums and all raised on irrigated 
land. lts sure, its abundant, its profitable, | 
its your opportunity. . , 
The country is new, the lands are cheap, — 
and the eastern market is from 500 to 1,500 
miles nearer than to similar lands in Ore- - 
gon, Washington and California, — 
Advertising matter sent on application, _ 
Address, A, M. FULLER, City Agt, 
‘opeka, Kan. 
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THE DIVINE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 


a affirm it as my conviction, that class” 
laws placing. capital above labor are 
more dangerous to the republic àt this . | 


hour than chattel slavery inthe cays 


of its highest supremacy. Labor is 
prior to and above capitol, and déserves 


a- much ‘higher consideration. — me D 


ham Lincoln. 


“'Therightin which all other rights 


“Now what are the forees—the motive powers that originate is the right to life. To 


support life, there must be- labor.. : 
Hence, the second great right is. 
the rightto Jabor. Theright to la- 


bor includes the right to the results ` : 
of labor. The results of labor. — 


are productions—property.. There- 
fore all property rights, whatever 
they may be, arises out of the pre- 
eminent rights to life and labor. 
Slavery exists wherever the pro- 
ductions of labor do not belong to 
labor, no matter tinder what guise 
of names the governing power may 
masquerade; it isa slavery when- 
ever the rights to life and labor are 
secondary to the rights ot property 
The divine right of kings has be- 
come an effete dogma in America, 
but the divine right: of property — 
sways every department of govern- 
ment.. If the present attitude of. - 
the national government reveals 
anything, it 1s that the declaration 
of independence, when it declares 


| for the right to life, is alie. Labor 


is in enforced idleness, all the pro- 
ductions of labor are in the hands 
and under the control of privileged 
classes, and labor denied employ- 
ment must starve—it has no right 
to life. Entirely oblivious to its | 
needs, and deaf to the cries and 
blind to the sufferings Of hungry, — 
idle men, the whole machinery of 
the government is turned to pro- 
tect the divine rights of corporation 
and property. The United States 
army and national courts are ready 
servants to the will of vroperty. 
This present struggle is an at- 
tempt to throw off this tyranny, 
and, emancipating labor, give man 
this first right to life. These indus- 
trial armies .are martyrs to. the 
cause of liberty, and through the 
strugele, the right to life through 
labor will become the underlying 
principle of every department of: 
government. These armies are a 
living protest against those “‘class . 
laws” which Aave become more 
dangerous to the republic than chat- 
tel slavery in the days of its high- 
est supremacy.” Let it never be 
forgotten that this is labor's era, . 
and all agitation for its emancipa- ~ 
tion from class legislation, and the 
creation of that public sentiment 
that shall give labor a much higher 
consideration than that which is 
given to the thing (property) it cre- 
ates. The way out is by agitation 
and the ballot—education and suf- 
frage.—H. H. Brown, in Ottawa 
Journal, n 


Some Serious: Questions 
for Americans to Con- 
sider. 


7 Four days prior to writing this para- 
s. . graph, the New York daily papers re- 


` = ported the arrest in Washington of a 


` -member of Coxey’s army for using pro- 
-fane language on the street. Who im- 
 agines that if it had been‘ President 
` Cleveland or Secretary Carlisle who had 
used oaths on the street, an arr est wous 
have followed? 

On the same day the dispatches re- 
© parted the arrest of a member of Cox- 
< ey’s. arfay’s for begging on the street of 
Washington; and yet, during the past 
thirty years the present deplorable con- 
-dition among the industrial millions of 
< America has been largely brought 

abont by: permitting’ bands of wealthy 
~~ beggars. to influence congress in the 
. passage of class- laws, by which a. few 
~ have beén enabled to acquire immense 


wealth while millions have suffered i in 


< consequence of the same. oa 
J. S. Coxey, Carl Brown and Colim- 
bus Jones have been arrested and con- 
victed for carr ‘ying peace banners with- 
out the permission of the authorities in 
Washington. One of their number was 
also arrested for treading on the grass 
in the capital grounds; yet at the same 
time adulterer Breckenridge, who con- 
fessed less than a month before in the 
same city to having committed a grave 
prison offence repeatedly during ten 
years, is allowed to retain his seat in 
the hoùse of representatives and help 
make laws. 
In the state of Massachusetts, three 
weeks ago, a Man and woman were 
sent to reformatories, for a year and a 


half each, because evidence against | 


them indicated that they had been guilty 
of adultery. Congressman Brecken- 
ridge, on the other hand, insists om 
running again for office, thus trying to 
force his district to disgrace him, after 
asking the Presbyterian church to take 
him back. And let it be said, to the 


everlasting disgrace of the Presbyterian | 


church, that when this man came be- 
fore them to-be taken back, instead of 
requesting him in the name of public 
“decency and of common morality to 
show his repentance by retiring to pri- 
vate life, at least fora timé, they re- 
ceived him back without any such re- 
gard for decency or morality. 

In the light of these things, one is 
naturally led to inquire, For whom are 
our laws enacted, and for what does 
the church at the present time stand ?— 
~ The Arena. 


— Our Vitopathie physicians, Drs. E. 
B., and C. N. Greene, are having fine 
reports from their patients at a dis- 
tance, Oregon, Colorado, etc. 


BLUE BIRD. 
_- Engineer of Night Ex- 
- press Running Between 
Darkness and Dawn, 


ee ee 


Will show illuminated tates in headlight 
_ot freedom; ring the bell by each blighted |. 
pine when storms are due; place signal 
lights along the tangled paths of business 
or pleasure; give pencil photograph of her- 
self to all on her train, with magnetic po- 
ems from soul mate, naming Indian guides 
with notes of the wild bird singing in every 
soul of progress. Send $1, with name 
age, and complection to Dr, MARION H. 
BASsETTE, Henderson Harbor, N. Y, 
[Parties sending to Dr; Bassette will 
please name this paper, Jos.M. Wade, ed- 
itor of Fibre and Fabric, and also of Oc- 


cultism, Boston, Mass., says she is the best 
medium he has ever found.—ed, j 


lines that connected her with the cloak 1 wore. | 


tumn, nofwithstanding his persistent and unremitting ef. 
| forts to obtain employment, he found little to do. - Since the 
| early part of J anuary hs had not been able to get work, al- | 
though he had tramped from town to town begging the privi- 


lege of earning enough money to save his wife and four lit- 
tle children—the youngest a baby.and the eldest only ten 
years of age, from starvation. Disappointment met him at 
every turn. On his home rested one of those ‘‘certain and 
unfailing | signs of prosperity” (?)—~a mortgage. He had 
fallen in arrears $100, and expected soon to ‘be exiled from 
this little home through foreclosure. 

On the night in question. a great conflict ee in his 
breast. He had determined to set out early on the follow- 
ing day on another tramp i in ‘search of work. | But his chil- 


dren had gone -supperless to bed and he saw the effects of |! 


slow starvation in the haggard face of his wife. He was a 


‘man of few words. At length he said, “I cannot leave you 
and. the children to-morrow morning without anything to]; 
eat; and: Tam going to ‘get something.” ” In: vain ‘his wife 
pleaded. with him, saying she, would. rather beg from’ door to. 


door something which he understood would ‘be. almost’ as 


terrible: for her, possessing ‘that sturdy, independent spirit 
| of the Swedes, as for himself. He shook his head -and re- 
‘mained silent. The clock’ struck ten, eleven, twelve. The 
town, Was at rest, Then this industrious, hard-working 


slave, who was ‘also a loving father and devoted husband, 


slipped quietly. from: his home. He took 3 no wapo of de- 


fense with him. 0 se 
ae Bas 


Some time later a policeman on his ro: oats while fash- 


ing his dark lantern into each store as he. passed, beheld a 


man crouching behind a counter ina grocery. Quickly , rush- 


ing to the rear of the duilding, he found a window had been 
raised fourteen inches. The policeman called to the man to 
surrender, but received no answer. He then climbed into the 
store and started toward the man, who had taken down a 
sack of flour, and had filled a bucket with some provisions. 
The man ran around the counters and tried to get to the 
open window. Finding this impossible unless -he could di- 


vert the attention of the policeman, he threw a scale weight | 


toward him. The weight struck a sack of flour and fell on 
the floor. The officer dodged and the.man was enabled to 
reach the open window and climb out before his pursuer 


could fire upon him. ‘The officer, however, followed, calling 


to him to stop at once or he would kill him instantly. The 


‘man paidno heed. The policeman fired. The fugitive, after 
continuing his flight for some distance, at last fell groaning 


on the sidewalk. A physician was summoned, but before 
aid could reach him John Peterson was dead! 


Continued from third page. 


ful multitude, many of them working upon rich gar- 
ments, while the coarsest ot those upon which others 


stitched were better than they themselves could wear. 
As one hollow eyed woman passed I felt a strange 


sensation, and looking to learn what it meant I saw 
“She 
made it, a portion of her life has gone. into it,” was 


| my thought, and then such a wave of sadness, of 


gloom came flowing in upon those lines of connection 
and enveloped me asit were. It was just: what she 
had felt while making the cloak. 

Quick as thought the questioncame to me: ‘Sup- 
pose you were soon to become a mother, would not 
this feeling be woven into the very life of your child?” 

“Oh, heaven, is this possible!” exclaimed, Loy- 
ella saw and understood: 

“Yes,” she replied, “it is more than possible. 


The rich cannot escape the results of the conditions im- | 


posed upon the poor. People recognize the fact that 
the germs of physical disease may be carried in cloth- 
ing or bedding, but fail to recognize the equally im- 
portant truth, that moral disease can be communi 
cated in the same way, and that in some cases it may 
thus become a hereditary endowment for evil.” 

I can never forget the ae of yearning horror 
that came over me—an inexpressible pity and a yearn- 
ing to take them out of such horrible conditions. Lp- 
vella, ag usual, read my thought and said in response: 

“And we must do it, it isa part of our work. 
It is because of that, that ‘such scenes are thus por- 
trayed. To do so simply to shock the beholder’s feel- 
ings would be cruelty, but in the end we expect, in- 
tend to do away with all such conditions.” 

‘Tn fifty years,” asked Selferedo with a sneer. 

“Why not,” she replied, turning her luminous 
eyes full upon him, “the materials are prepared for the 
new structure, they need only to be tightly adjusted.” 

“Ah, the materials, you give us that meh credit” 


class selfish an 


«Most certainly, and we ‘credit your rability by : a 
acknowledging our need of your continued aid. Se 


the mocking smile that wreathed his lips. . gt 
. “Why not, she again, asked, ‘‘did not he who is. 


claimed as ‘the Master, say ‘He that is greatest among d 
you let him be your ‘servant’ ‘There was a smile | 


upon the faces of those present, at this reply and Sel- 


feredo said no more, but one of the men who was in 


sympathy with him remarked: 


“I suppose you will say these are also the. vie- i oe 
tims of our economic system.” aa 


“Well, are they not?” she asked. — : : 
“I don't see how the system can be charged, jiad: l 


am, with the results of the selfishness of employers,” a 


“The system is at fault, my dear sir, because it 
leaves the fate of the employe i in the employer's hands. © 


| Any system which allows one class of people to make = > 0. 
it impossible for another class to have direct access to > < 
the sources of supply is a false one, not only because 
of the dependence it involves, but because the natural 


tendency of such a system is to make the dominant = 
rannical.”” | a 


“You make a good . people’ s avocate, ” was the ; . o 


only reply, and he also took: refuge i in ‘silence, and“ oo 
still the. hollow eyed, sad faced women continued: to o 


file past. 


Lovella said: a 
“As long as time lasts they must continue hait A 
march unless something is done to remove the causes 
which make them what they are, but there are other 
armies of sufferers that we must look upon in order 
to get some idea of the magnitude of our work,” and 
then there came thousands upon thousands of men, 
and some women, who were reeling and staggering | 
with drunkenness. 
“Qh, the sickening sight! blear-eyed, bloated, 


pale, haggard, blasphemous ‘and obscene songs, curses 


and cunning leers, desperation, imbecility, shrieks, 
stolidity, each phase terrible in itself, but when thus 
combined the scene beggared: description. 2 

“That surely,” said Selferedo, “‘s not the result - 
of our economic system. Those men are not obliged 
to drink unless they choose.” —— : 

“Do you believe there is any truth in the sciences — 
of physiology and phrenology,” asked Lovolla. g 

“Certainly, but as yet they are far from being 
perfect.” 


“True, but I would like to have diè R ‘whom you ~ 


propose a prison examined by as compe nt physiolo- 


gists and phrenologists as we have. I feel very cer- 
tain that some physical or moral defect, perhaps both, 


-would be found in every one of them.” 


“And you consider them irresponsiblef,, 
‘'In a measure, yes.” 
“That will not do, Lovella; some of the most 

noted men that have lived died drunkards,” : 

“And noted, talented men and women have died 
insane, sir, but there was some unbalanced brain con- 
dition or of body reacting upon the brain, which, when 
a pressure was brought to bear, could not stand the 
strain, and this is equally true of the drunkard. When 
we have a knowledge of what perfect motherhood 
should be, and the conditions to carry it out, we shall 
have no drunkards.and no insane people.” 


“You claim a great deal for motherhood, madam.’ ” = 


“Theré is a text of scripture, sir, which says: 
‘The seed of the woman, shall bruise the serpent’s 
head,’ did you ever read it?” : 

“Certainly, I have, but I cannot see what possi- 
ble application that can have to the subject in hand.” - 

“But what meaning do you attach to the text, 
Selferedo?” | 

“II have not thought auch about it; the Chiis- 
tian world claims Jesus as the seed of the woman. j 

“The Christian world has attached certain mean- 

ings to many things which a more extended knowtedge 


has shown to be capable of broader interpretations. .” 


“Well, please give us your interpretation of the 
text,” he said with an indulgent smile, 

‘Lovella took no notice of this, but proceeded to. 
‘comply with, request. “Civilization,” she said, ‘ig 
the result more of man’s efforts than of woman’s; not 
only is society as it exists to-day his child but the law 
also gives to him the children that woman bears. 
They are legally his, and they are his, too, by the 
quality of their natures, because gestated and born 


“As your servants,” he replied, bowing to hide > 


«Wil they never “have done,” said another im- a 
| patiently. ae 
At this there dropped over them something that e 
was like a vail, thus hiding them from o our sight, but Pe 


have not been favorable till now. 


PERRENNIAL HAIR RE 


: Tested Remedy. 


| (THE SPIRIT-OF A PHYCISIAN 
oe ae Who used it succegsfuily, for nany 


ye ars desires it pnt prom- 
nently before the public. 
REMEDY FOR 
ALL FORMS OF DIARRHOEA 
Except the last stages of cholera, was 


"o> mrst- compounded by v druggist ‘by the 
~~ fame -of Busteed at.a time of general 
- sickness. The recipe was given to.the 

+ public but returning health caused it 


to-be forgotteu except by a few persons 


rare mee 


SS ae ae jeg 
However, continued to use it s0 suc- 
ssfully that, no: matter how sick on 


~~ -« faight be in cases of that kind, people 
“~~ got the idea that if “Uncle John Wat- 
<-> ‘kins took the case the patient: was sure 
>o. to recover,” He passed to the other 
© side-of life more than twenty years ago |. 
“put the medicine has always been used| — 

-` by the relatives, ang. children whose| = 
lives have been saved are now strong 
men and women. About three years 

<- <e since, while talking with a relative of 
~~ «the -Doctor’s about the Remedy, he 


-came thro’ a medium present and said 
- he wanted it put before the pub- 
lic in a way to benefit those for 
whom it was intended. I. 
promised him I would try 
and do so, but conditions 


Have yet to Learn 
OF THE FIRST FAILURE. 


I have tested this remedy myself, and 
have seen it tested by others, and have 
yet to learn of the first failure. In- 
deed, my first use of it was ata 

` time when suffering so much 
I could not have lived long 
without relief in some shape. 
One small dose was 
sufficient. . 
Lois WAISBROOKER. 


Sent by express to any 
for $1, Sold from the 


-Office for 75 cents. 


Address this Oftice. 


NEWER. 
It is not a dye. It contains no harmful 


ingredients Itcleanses the scalp effectually 
and promotes a vigorous growth of the hair 


It was given to a widow by her deceased 
husband and has been well tested. 1t is now 


‘children, but for reasons that cannot be giv- 


en here she does not wish to have her name 


- appear. 


Enough of the preparation sent by mail 
for 50 cents to make eight ounces when put 
with pure, soft water, as much asin an or- 
dinary bottle of hair renewer, and a better 
article at half the price. — 


~ 
1 


- My head nas not been entirely} free, TILL 
now, from dandruff for twenty years. One 


week’s use of the “Renewer” did it. 


LOIS WAISBROOKER. 


I have seen a most. marvelous growth’ of 
hair produced by its continued use. ` 
Matt E. Hursen. 


_ Please send Mrs. Lynn another package 
of Hair Renewer. she likes it very much. 


GEORGE LYNN. 
Hastings, Neb., Apr. 28-892. 


her only means of support for herself and 
Address this Office. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. 
Price 50 cents. 


THE OCCULT FORCES OF SEX. 
Price 50 cents, 


~ A SEX REVOLUTION. 
a Price 25 centy. 


The Three fo one Ads 


dress, 81, | 


BUSTHEDS. 


seed of the woman and the serpent’s head, figurative 


and womanhood.—A Sea Revolution. 


under conditions that he furnishes: i They are not the 


speaking is'everywhere apparent. 
“Now when our sex revolution is fully accom- 


plished, then motherhogd will come to the front. The 


children will then behers. Then she will see to it that 
a knowledge of our bodies and brams, together with 
that of the conditions under which perfect motherhood 
can be actualized—will see to it that such knowledge 
shall take precedence of all else. Then the seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head, and not 
Gil then oc gt Se pe Se Sakae 
“Now,” she continued, “‘if you can show that our 


| property system has not interfered with the best con- 
ditions for. motherhood, then I will admit that it. has | 


had ‘nothing to do with the condition of these,” waving 
er hand towards the still passing wrecks of manhood 


TMB ARN REE 


TIE OCCULT FORGES OF SEX: 
In the form of lecture, essay and story. the writer of the 


several works mentioned in the foot-note has sought to eluci- 


date the law of sex and its relation to human: development. 
Since the lecture, ‘The Sex Question and the Money Power” 
was delivered, nearly twenty years ago, there has obtained a 
much more intelligent estimate of the importance of under- 
standing the uses of sex, and a greater hospitality to discus- 


| sing the “vexed and delicate” subject. Each of the three es- 


says compiled in “The Occult Forces of Sex,” written at 
intervals of several years, deals with the psychical nature 


_. ¿and powers and brain organization on a scientific plane. ‘The 


Sex Question and The Money Power” was quite a bomb- 
shell in the ranks of petrified conservatism and the settled 
apathy of ignorance. The two basic ideas on which the au- 
thor builds.are that Lifeis power, consequently the fountain 
of sex, if the source of all life, must be the%source of all 
power, and that: . 


The predominant feeling, the ruling love, takes control of, di- 
rects and shapes the life power which flows from sex union and sex 
blending. By sex blending is meant that blending of atnios- 
pheres which takes place without contact. The dominion of the 
money power is drawn from the sex fountain, = _ 

The ruling Jove of society as it exists to-day is the love of mon- 
ey. This love, to hold its place, must have its proper element of 


„Sustenance; that said element, to. give life activities, must be both 


masculine and femanine, Consquently so long as the money power 
is in the ascendency, woman must of necessity be mercenary in her 
love, and if not naturally so must be made and held so by circum- 
stances; and in no way could this have been done so effectually as 
it has been by making her subject to man in the matter of sex—de- 
pendent on him for support, for protection. © _ 


The facts in the system of illegal prostitution are pat- 
ent, that money tempts or forces the necessities of poverty 
to yield the life power of sex. That in marriage there is le- 
galized prostitution needs no argument. Since this lecture 


was first delivered the avenues of self support for women 


have multiplied, and marriage for a home and maintenance 
is less frequent, and with an increasing number of women is 
held less honorable than two decades ago. But the ruling 
love of woman, the maternal, in the ascendency is indispen- 
sable to the working of the life for the benefit of the whole 
of humanity—that we cannot have the brotherhood of man 
until the sex life and activity is from the plane of woman’s 
highest love---this is not commonly understood, or to any 
extent, even considered. , DE 

In this lecture is forcibly and logically presented the 
key to human deliverance from all tyranny, all perverted ap- 
petite, all bondage to the power that holds wealth and con- 
trols the opportunities of subsistence. The power and nor- 
mal sphere of wan to acquire and his legitimate delight in 
it, are to be subordinated to the ruling love which uses wisely 
for the good of all, the maternal. Woman should be free to 
bestow her sex life only as an act of love. Then the sex 
magnetism that vitalized life’s activities would not be from 
the acquisitive but from the love plane. 


oer tae 
The pure, sweet, exalted relation between the sexes that tends to- 
ward regeneration can never prevail so long as woman is, in any 


measure, subject to man—so long as outside pressure is brought to 


bear to cause her to yield to the sex embrace. 


Were the claims and implications of this lecture under- 
stood, accepted and applied, the yexed question would be 
settled so far as mortal life is concerned. But in the essay, 
“From . Generation to Regeneration,” the author deals 
with sex as a regenerative agency. ‘‘Sex, then, in its uses 
is first, propagative; second, refining; and lastly, regenera- 


_| tive” is the contention. ‘The last enemy to be destroyed is 


death” is quoted asa the text of this argument that the 
right use of sex will ultimately produce through the soul, 
or habitation of the spirit, such a refined and spiritualized 
body as will hold no elements of dissolution. The author 
refers to nature’s efforts to renew the cycle of man’s life as 
nature’s prophecies—the restoration of sight after a period 
of dimness, the coming of new teeth after the loss of the 
original, the resuming of the natural color of the hair in ad- 
vanced years and after whitening. 

The time must come when spirit—the “Holy Spirlt’”—will have, 


so erfected its work that we shall have jusi such spirit bodies- 
bodies perfectly wedded to spirit, perfect channéls of communica- 


I I 


tion between the indwelling life and the external universe; and as 
these bodies unite and embrace in harmony with the laws of so ex- 
alted a state, the spirtt in each quickens, renews the material in the 
counterpart, and continued life must be the result. 


“The Tree of Life Between Two Thieves” claims that. 
religious interference has destroyed the finer generative for-  - 
ces, or rather, has prevented their being generated through  - 
mutual sex love; the result is the race is robbed of the soul - 
force which comes from that which would otherwise have 
given those in the earth sphere in. abundance—would have | 
lifted the masses out of-the slough of degradation, and at the 


same time have so enriched the spirit werld that it would | cS 


not have been necessary to rob us in order to live. 


_ Give us onli mutual sex relations, and those in which body’ — 
soul, and intellect blend and the race will leap forward a thousand _. 
years in acentury. ` on ee ey oes Bee Sah 
_ But can the spiritual and the intellectual blend in an act which is 
looked upon as merely physical, merely animal? Can they. blend 
in an act that is-forċed upon woman as a duty, wifely duty; or can 
they blend in celibacy? =... te 


~The sex life by which all forms of life and thought are 
generated, the author considers robbed of its rightful place’ 
and use by celibacy, and marriage that puts woman under 


E we 


| the control of man, sexually. 


|- Oh: for the light of nature’s laws upon the fountains of life! ~~ 
Oh, that life’s vital forces may never more be ‘abused or wasted, but 


conserved to the highest. use of body, soul, and intellect! os 


| is the closing exclamation of the writer; and surélyall think” © 


ing persons who have the least appreciation of the implica- 
tions in these essays, Will join in this fervent wish. Deserv~ 


(edly these essays have received highest commendation. Do- — 
{ra S: Hall M. D., Riverside, Cal., says, “Itis the only work — 


I know of on the subject; that I think just.the thing for:my. 
children to read.” In Ome Oe tan as 


HELEN HARLOW'S VOW 
the author has woven into an interesting story which pic- 


tures experiences often repeated in actual life, the high 


ideals and faithful obedience thereto of a` woman possessed 
of sound self respect and stability of purpose’ Betrayed by 


a lover to whom she had yielded, she bravely takes up the 


battle of life against the unjust and adverse social barriers 
and wins subsistence for herself and child, giving him an ed- 
ucation, and ultimately commanding the confidence and re- 
spectof community. Helen Harlow is an ideal that glorifies 
womanhood, and the entire story is a condemnation of the 
infamous injustice that degrades unwedded motherhood. and 
brands with illegitimacy the child of any Woman. Mrs. Ma- 
rion Todd says: ' “It is a book that intensely interests, edu- 
cates and elevates. It inspires the weak with courage and 
the strong with admiration. Itis based upon those princi- 
ples which wili redeem men and women from the thrall of 
social despotism and wage slavery. It should be found in 
every household, and its teachings should be promulgated 
by every parent. When its sentiments shall predominate, 
then, and not till then, will justice prevail.” 


- PERFECT MOTHERHOOD 


does not deal with the physiological aspects of the function 
in any direction. Its great aim is to indicate the powerful . 
effect of enviroument during antenatal existence upon the 
tendencies and character of the child. It paints vividly the 
evil and degrading results of the unjust economic conditions 
that prevail in our civilization. The bias of mind and dis 
position of the heroine, who devotes her life to efforts to- 
ward deliverance for the worker, are premised to be the re- 
sult of favorable antenatal influences upon a mother whose 
heredity and training had been morally of a high order. 


A SEX REVOLUTION 


is Written in unique and fascinating style. It does not-deal 
with sex as such, but with the relative position of the sexes. 
In the opening Lovella, the embodied spirit of motherhood, 
summons woman to the field where Selferedo is calling men 
to proclaim that they must fight to prevent the seperation of 
a portion of the states from the union. After hehassecured a 
sufficient number of volunteers, the women take a place be- 
side of brothers, husbands and fathers. Spite of the remon- 
strances of the men the women firmly declare they shall go 
and fight with them. The outcome of this contest is that 
Selferedo consents to a proposition of Lovella that for fifty 
years women shal! be allowed to hold the reins, and that men ~“ 


shall live for women as women have lived for men, and shall - 


earnestly endeavor to find a way to remove the present evils — 
of society. The different, phases of our distressing, destruc- 
tive social system are Drefly and strongly placed on anim- 
aginary canvas; and it is enjoined by Lovella that “this sub- 
ject must be thoroughly understood before we ‘can’ adopt 
measures that will ensure success”? The closing comment is: 


If there cannot be formulated and put into practice a system 
of society which will not grind up one portion of its members for- 
the benefit of other portions, then we might as well cease trying. 
to do for others. The only thing left us will be to hake the most `. 
of ourselves individually, and let those who cannot stand the press- 
ure go down to be ground over in the evolution of the eternities. 


THE FOUNTAIN of LIFE, or THREEFOLD POWER of SEX 
was reviewed in the January Arena. Itis an emphasizing 
and elaborating of the occult forces of sex, and the idea that 
the soul or spirit body is generated and perfected by: sex 
power. It contains testimonies which have been confided to 
the author as a student of this profound question. Her clo- 
sing chapter contains this paragraph: 

When the èra of justice to labor comes, men and women will . 
hold the product of their own toil, will hold itto evolve their own - 
powers of body and mind, will cease to be the subjects of others— 
will be masters of themselves. So when this sex or psychic law is 
fully understood each will command his or her own creative powers 
to the use of his or her own body, soul and intellect, and that will 
be the era of THE power, the era of universel love and justice. 

oe LUCINDA B. CHANDLER. 


a. from editress of the Woman's World. 


Te Samal Fores Sex. 


‘This little work, three ionic in one, ‘the second rand 
third added to the first at intervals: of years, has hitherto 
been read, principally by thinkers in advance of their time, 
“but now that the great public is beginning to wake up to 
the importance of “The Sex. Question, »-is beginning to 


oS - realize “The Dignity of Sex” it is thought best to place it 


~ prominently before people that the rising generation may. 
be.blest ‘by its pure teachings. The following are among | 
the notices given of the first pamphlet of the three: 


“What a work that pamphlet of yours i is! k “Personal letter | 


The Writer without knowing: it, is- ‘alinost a Rosi¢msian; 


ghe: has derived, in part at least, ‘the: menning of the letter | 


Gi in ‘the flaming star of masonry. - 


aed Mind and Matter, Philadelphia, Pa, 2 
“Iti is.a work intense with. thought, given. under the. sun: | 


ole ofa woman’s intuition~a. key. to the.avenues of a 
>? life... I value it more than any $2 book Lever or bought, | 
i Pliny Smith, : - 
‘Fredonia, N. Y 


‘Please nd me another pamphlet: mine has been read 
All there is nothing left of it. I wish every woman in the 
world would read it—and man too, > 

- Mrs. N. J. Landon, | 
Piqua, Ohio. 


I ghall value it..to send to my. children more than any 
- pookl have ever seen. j 
O. H. Wellington, M. D., et 
' Boston, Mass. 


kti is ‘the only work I know of on the subject, that I think 
just the thing for my children to read. 
Dora S. Hall, M. D., 
Riverside, Cal. 


After the second pamphlet was added, 
The added mater in your new edition is worth twonty 


dollars to me. 
Mrs. M. M. Egli, 
œ Caton, Dakota. 


I would not like to be without the lecture you have added 

a vour. Daniel I know that what you say is true. | 
Mrs. M. Baker, 
Tama City, Towa. 

They, (t he two pamphlets in one) contain such reading as 
„can be found iu no other books in the world and will pro- 
‘ie, more thought than any book we have seen for a long 
ime. ¢ 

New Thought, 
Maquoketa, Iowa, 


Sex love is the bottom question of civilization. There is 
no subject so important and -none so little understood. 
There can be no true progress toward general happiness 
till this question is settled by a pro and con discussion of 
all its allied topics. Some day some person will read your 


pamphlet and armed with its truths, will go into the dis. | 


cussion and help to settle it. 
‘Rev. A. B. Bradford. 
Enon Valley, PFa, 


T have carefully read a copy of your new edition. Itis most 
“xcellent. It will do good long after you and I are gone. 
Joseph Kinsey, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Since the last essay was added. 


I have been reading your book again and I cannot forbear 
another word of commendation. In writing that book you 
_have reared a monument whose base crashes down upon 
“animality and whose top reaches beyond the stars and 
anters the celestial heavens. 

Cora A. Morse, M. D., 
621 O'Farrell Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


I would not take ten dollars for my copy. Indeed I would 
not consent to do without it at any price. ` 
oo wie Mellisa Smith, 
Kane, Pa, 


Tam lending my book to those too poor to buy. 
may you be pated. aie 
_ Mrs. McKinley, 
621 O'Farrell Street, 
© San Francisco, Cal. 


One Chicago lady to another in reference to another work 
Mrs. W. has ready for the press. 


She can never write anything better than The Occult 
Forces of Sex, 


-~ 


a 


@ Send all orders to Price 50 cents. 


Lois Waisbrooker, 


_ Topeka, Kansas 
Se ne tated 


Cach, . a 
SS 


| to the bottom of the question, too 


Long 


“LUCIFER. 


DEVOTED TO THE. 


‘Carnot, Candid and 
‘Fearless Discussion 


OF METHODS LOOKING TOWARDS THE 


Elimination or Total Abo- 
lition of All Invasive 
Laws, and Customs, 


, Published every Friday. 


Price $1. 50 per year, or clubbing with 
FOUNDATION PRINCILLES $1. 75. 


`- Address. M. Harman, Drawer l, 
Topeka, Kansas, or this office, 


= EUCHALYNE, - 


dote for Maleria, and a Good. 
__Peventative of Cholera, - ee 


-Read the. following testimony from pel 
Principal of the. Western Medical andl 
Surgical Institute, 121 LaSalle ee Chi- 
| ago, Me | 


“Ihave examined the new medicii. 
EUCHALYNE, as prepared by MRs. 
WAISBROOLER with the help of her 
Spirit Guides, and regard it as among 
the most certain of all medical prepara- 
tsons to accomplish what is claimed 
for it. ROBERT GREER, M. D.T 


Price fifty cemts per 


| package. 


Address this Office. 


From The 


tu Prosressive Thinker. 


Drar Mrs. WAISBROOKER: 
Please send me 100 copies of 
your new. book, The Fountain of 
Life. 1 think it very good indeed, 
that it isthe best I will not say, for 
all are full of thought, and the world 
will be the better for your having 
lived in it. You have planted the 
seed and ‘it must bear fruit in time 
We intend to advertise all your 
books more extensively than we 
have done in the past. 
« Most truly yours, , 
Carr Francis} 


t 


“Astounded.” 


A friend of ours, a man well known in 
business eircles here, and to whom 1 had 
given quitea while ago some copies of Lucif- 
er, became so ‘much interested that he sent 
for seyeral books, and among them “The 
Occult Forces of iin andhe said the other 
day: 

“Tt is.a wonderful book and it gos right 

wa, 
sim ply astounded that a woman could sake 
such a book, showing sucha complete maste- 
ry of the subject and viewin 


many different sides, Its the 
have ever readin that line.” - 


Please send us two copies; one to keep 
and one to coe to missionary work 


` Cincinnati. 0., Nov. 30-98, 


it from so 
est thing | 


Six hundred men in Chicago have banded 
themselves together to start a co-operative 
colony. Striking potters at East Liverpool, 
0., backed by wealthy men, propose to colon- 
ize and start a new plant. In Omaha a 
private mint has been established. that is 
turning out dollars as good in every respect 
as those coined at the regular United States 
mint. Thepeople everywhere seem to plan- 
ning to take the government into their own 
hands, What are the bosses going to do 
‘about it?” 


Where he tax isfelt. The. “list- 


ing” bills do not tax bonds or rich- 


es, but they tax the patience of the 
American people about 100 cents 


~ on the dollar, 


“WMT, AE 


| HELEN HARLOW'S vow, 


elevates. 
strong with admiration... 


in 


ces of Sex,” 


ia 


OR 
‘SELF J USTICE. 


pania TS 


MRS. MARION TODD, 
“Tar PoruLAaR ALLIANOE Prpa tia, Bars: > 


G 


“This a , book that intensely interests, educates ae | 


which will redeem men‘and women from the thrall of. e 


social despotism, and wage slavery. 


“It should be found in every household. and its — 


teachings promulgated by. every parent. “Whe 
| sentiments: predominate, then, and: not till: then! : 
-justice prevail. 


A Tonie for the Nerves, An Anti the wilderness by the. abe: which-the: author of this 


“Oh, if men: ai ‘women. ‘only smoud-walk 


[Peter hes given to the world 1” mae 


— JAMS VINCENT, SEN, 


Tae VENERABLE FouNnDER oF THE AntintoaN 
| Nowcowrormisr, Says: : 


STE will do.more to kindle ho 8, revive the heart, a 2 = 


and stimulate ambition to stem the tide. of opposition _ 


which woman has to overcome than the bible has p E 


ever done.” : | 

A PROMINENT WORKER WRITES: | 

~ Mrs. WAISBROOKER:-- Your book, Helen Har- 
low’s Vow, is one of the grandest books I have ever 
read. lt should be read, not only by every woman in. — 
the land, but by every man as well. I thank you for 
your pure, brave words. Davitt D. CHIDISTER. , 
New Waterford, Ohio. 


ANOTHER POPULAR SPEAKER WRITES: | 
“I have just been reading Helen Harlow's: Vow, 


and I wish to say that it far exceeds what 1 expected. ee 
‘The story is finely written, and teems with such sen- = = 
‘iments of beauty, truth,and courage, it cannot fail to 


benefit all who read it. . I hail its splended portrayal - 
of love and fidelity. It is 'aloalated to produce anel- 
evating effect upon the social body.” 

rs. H. §. Laxe in American Nončonfornist 


BAT UP ALL NIGHT. k 
—Book received. Commenced reading it on Sat- 
irday 9:30 P. M. and finished it on Sunday, 4 A. M., 


| -omething I have never done before, sit up all night 


uid read. Well,—I may as well stop.right here, forif 
[ wrote till dooms-day I could not tell you what a 
grand work you have donein writing Hetun Har 
LOWS Vow. —Rossrt E. Mo Kintzy, Latrobe, Pa. 


Thefabove named book&contains a good likeness o 
the authores and four fine, plate illustrations of stri- 
king scenes in the story—these, with superior finish 
in other ways, make a $1.50 book; we offer ıt for 
the balance of this, year 


For one‘dollar. . 
sre this Office 


PERFECT MOTHERHOOD. 


A Book of which one of our popular speakers : 
and md fwriters says: 


jti is not only one ofthe most interest- <: o: : 
but one of the! most instructive eS 


book s Ilever read. 


This 1s another of Mrs. Waisbroorer’s books, ine 


written, not to teach the specialties of physical moth- 
erhood, as.that is the work of the physician but. to - 
call the attention of every thinking man and woman 
to the fact that society must be reorganized before 

we can have conditions under which superior chil- 

dren can be gestated and born. 


This is another $1.50: Book reduced 
to one dollar. . Address as above. 


We have also. “A Sex Revolution” noticed on 
another page, price 25 cents, And’ “The Occult For- 
price 50 cents. Will send the fotir 
books to one address foy $2.50. Send for them, 


It inspires the weak with courage and the i 
It is: based. upon principles ~~ 


